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Messages  from  the  Desert  . . . 

During  the  sessions  of  IMYM  just  completed  at 
Ghost  Ranch  near  Abiquiu  in  New  Mexico  (not  far 
from  Los  Alamos,  birthplace  of  the  atomic  bomb), 

I broke  my  sleep  at  2:15  a.m.  on  a full-moon  night 
to  travel  an  hour  by  car  with  two  other  Friends  in- 
to the  quiet  of  the  Chama  Valley.  The  deeply- 
rutted  unpaved  road  paralleled  the  Chama  River. 
Our  destination,  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Christ  in  the  Desert,  I had  seen  by  daylight  the 
previous  afternoon.  We  were  returning  to  attend 
two  services  of  chanting  and  prayers:  one  at  4:00 
a.m.  followed  by  the  other  at  6:00.  As  we  walked 
the  moonlit  path  between  tall  sage  brush  to  the 
simple  adobe  chapel,  even  the  birds  were  observing 
the  silence.  Above  tne  chapel  vaulting  in  great 
heights  toward  a darkened  sky  was  the  massive 
red  rock  canyon  face,  details  barely  discernible 
before  dawn. 

In  the  circular  chapel  a few  tapers  gave  minimal 
light.  As  I settled  on  a backless  wooden  stool,  I 
could  not  accurately  count  the  number  of  monks 
and  visitors  present— all  were  blended  in  shadowed 
shapes. 

The  chanting  of  the  Psalms  began:  one  side  of 
the  chapel  intoned  plain  chant— “Make  a joyful 
noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands!”  The  other  side 
resounded:  “Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness!  Come 
into  his  presence  with  singing!”  Alternations  of 
chants,  spoken  spontaneous  prayers  by  each  monk 
in  turn,  and  the  melodies  of  canticles  proceeded.  I 
felt  fully  present  to  my  life.  The  myriad  connec- 
tions to  my  Catholic  past,  my  Lutheran  childhood, 
my  Quaker  present  became  joined  to  my  future  in 
the  gesture  of  a rising  planet  in  the  heavens  just 
above  the  canyon  rim  as  it  moved  upward  and  out- 
ward in  its  orbit.  As  I watched  its  bright  journey, 

I felt  my  own  movement  toward  becoming  a star, 
part  of  the  mysterious  cosmos,  a return  to  infinite 
energies.  In  all  this— a deep,  deep  peace. 

In  that  remote  chapel  the  prior  afternoon  I had 
copied  a passage  from  I Corinthians  16:13-14: 

“Be  alert.  Stand  firm  in  the  faith.  Be  valiant  and 
strong.  Let  all  you  do  be  done  in  love.”  A message 
from  other  desert  people,  a message  for  all  peoples 
in  all  lands,  for  all  time. 

(Continued  on  page  187) 
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CALL  TO  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  1987 

After  four  years  we  return  to  Craig  Hall  Complex  in  Chico,  California,  for  our  annual  sessions,  the 
forty-first  for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  We  will  gather  for  five  days:  August  3 through  8.  Our  Friends 
Bulletin  has  already  given  you  much  information  on  registration,  arrangements,  and  schedule. 

As  we  come  together  this  year,  we  face  challenges  to  ourselves  and  our  faith;  these  are  also  opportuni- 
ties for  spiritual  growth,  both  individual  and  corporate.  Our  diversity  of  gifts  can  be  our  strength,  rather 
than  a cause  of  dissidence.  We  will  need  to  center  ourselves  well  if  we  are  to  listen  to  that  still  small  voice 
which  is  God’s  voice,  rather  than  the  voices  of  the  world  we  come  from.  We  have  posed  many  difficult 
questions  for  ourselves:  What  is  it  to  be  a Member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends?  How  as  Quakers 
do  we  define  “Christian”  for  ourselves?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  commitment  we  expect?  And  more. 

We  will  seek  the  truth  together,  though  we  take  but  one  step  at  a time.  Listen.  Be  still  and  know. 

Stratton  C.  Jaquette,  Clerk 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

AUGUST  2-8,  1987  - CRAIG  HALL  COMPLEX,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 
TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE 


Sunday 
August  2 

Monday 
August  3 

Tuesday 
August  4 

Wednesday 
August  5 

Thursday 
August  6 

Friday 
August  7 

Saturday 
August  8 

Commi ttee 
Meetings  at 
Call  of  Clerks 


(7:15-8:00)-  -----  BREAKFAST  7:00  - 8:00  A.M. 


Representative  Worship-Fellowship  Groups  & Meeting  for  Worship  8:15-9:30 
Committee  II 

8:30-11:30  Z=  I I "I  I 

9:45  - 11:45  


Session  4 
Plenary 


Session  7 
Plenary 


Standing 

Committees 


Session  12 
Plenary 


W/F  8:15-9:15 


Session  15-Plenary 
9:30-10:45 


Session  16 
Worship  11-12 


(No  Lunch) 


(12:00-1:15) 


LUNCH  11:45  - 1:15 - - 


1 

Session  1 

Rol  1 Call , etc. 

1:30-3:00 

Interest  Groups 
1:30-3:30 

Interest  Groups 
1:30-3:00 

Representative 
Committee  III 
1:30-3:30 

Session  13 

Plenary 

1:30-3:30 

Refreshments 

Representative 
Committee  I 
3:30-5:30 

3:00-3:45 

Session  8 
Worship  for 
Memorials 
3:30-5:00 

Session  2 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

Session  5 

Worship 

4:00-5:U0 

Session  10 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

Session  14 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

(5:30-6:30)  - 

- - - - DINNER  5:00  - 6:30  P.M.  ----- 

Family  Night 
6:30-8:30 

All  Committees 
Meet 

7:00-9:30 

Session  3 
Plenary 
7:00-9:00 
Ministry  & 
Oversight 

Session  6 

Plenary 

7:00-9:00 

Session  9 

Plenary 

7:00-9:00 

Session  11 

Plenary 

7:00-9:00 

0YM  Dance 
9:00- 

Sharing  Groups 
9:30- 

Sharing  Groups 
9:30- 

9:30- 

Interest  Groups 
9:30- 

- (12:00-1:15 


Evaluations 
2:00-3:30 
(PYM  Officers  & 
Comm.  Clerks) 
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CROSSING  THE  LINE 
An  Account  of  Protest  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site 

by  Gretchen  McGarigle,  Claremont  Meeting 

I am  a mother,  teacher  and  artist.  I have  never 
marched  or  demonstrated  before.  I don’t  like 
crowds  and  protesting  is  not  my  thing.  But  when 
a friend  in  a meeting  asked  if  anyone  wanted  to  go 
with  her  to  protest  nuclear  testing  in  Nevada  on 
Hiroshima  Day,  I said,  “I’ll  go.”  Later,  my  practi- 
cal side  argued  with  my  impulsive  one.  What  could 
a day  in  the  August  desert  sun  and  six  days  in  jail 
for  civil  disobedience  possibly  accomplish?  Why 
leave  my  family  and  comfortable  home?  My  uncle 
calls  those  protesters  “kooks”;  even  friends  and  my 
teenage  daughters  looked  at  me  strangely. 

However,  writing  letters  and  circulating  petitions 
for  peace  did  not  seem  to  be  enough.  I felt  powerless 
and  at  a loss  for  what  to  do  next.  Rather  than  “for- 
get” about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  or  live  in  quiet 
frustration,  I could  dissent  directly  at  the  place 
where  the  bombs  are  exploded. 

I reminded  my  daughters  that  the  end  of  slavery 
was  just  100  years  ago,  and  that  women’s  voting 
and  civil  rights  legislation  all  developed  partly  be- 
cause of  the  willingness  of  some  to  break  man’s 
law  to  improve  it  for  all  people. 


Even  so,  I had  doubts  about  the  effectiveness 
of  this  kind  of  protest.  In  spite  of  unanswered 
questions,  I made  a formal  commitment  to  the 
Los  Angeles  organizers  at  the  Catholic  Worker 
headquarters.  I completed  the  non-violent  civil 
disobedience  training  and  still  had  sweaty  palms 
and  a sharp  in-take  of  breath  just  like  when  I run 
into  the  cold  water  at  the  ocean.  In  my  mind  I 
repeatedly  took  the  plunge  from  home  to  jail.  My 
fears  multiplied  and  became  enormous  in  the  night. 
Fear  of  poor  sleep  in  strange,  possibly  hostile  loca- 
tions kept  me  from  sleeping  in  my  own  bed. 

That  week,  I weeded  out  my  basket-purse  three 
times  and  ended  up  taking  a book,  paper  and  pen- 
cil, brush,  five  granola  bars  and  a zip-lock  bag  of 
home-made  corn  chips.  Deciding  what  was  essen- 
tial would  shorten  the  recording  of  every  single 
item  during  the  booking  process. 

August  5,  1986,  5:00  a.m. 

With  the  support  of  my  husband  and  friends,  I 
was  ready  for  the  6:00  a.m.  rendevouz  with  the  Los 
Angeles  group  of  60  at  a local  church.  We  sang 
“Peace  is  Flowing  Like  a River,”  “The  Way  to  Peace 
is  Peace,”  and  we  received  hugs  from  people  I didn’t 
even  know.  Although  most  of  these  people  seemed 
to  be  more  religious,  more  certain  of  their  mission 
than  I,  most  of  my  anxiety  from  the  restless  night 
dissipated. 
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August  5,  6:30  p.m. 

We  joined  about  250  more  people  who  had  done 
their  two-day  non-violent  civil  disobedience  training 
with  the  Nevada  Desert  Experience  and  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Test  organizations  in  Las  Vegas.  This  is 
the  second  year  they  have  arranged  for  training  and 
logistics  for  large  groups  of  protesters.  (Smaller 
groups  go  to  the  test  site  more  frequently,  though.) 

In  small  groups  we  planned  the  tone  and  logistics 
of  our  own  demonstrations.  By  role-playing  sheriff 
deputies  and  protesters  chanting,  “Make  Peace,  Not 
War!”  we  learned  that  hostility  and  division  between 
“us”  and  “them”  increased.  We  would  trespass  on 
federal  lands  because  our  disagreement  was  with 
the  federal  government;  we  were  not  challenging 
county  law  enforcement,  and  we  would  not  resist 
arrest  by  going  limp.  We  wanted  our  government 
to  join  the  nuclear  testing  moratorium  begun  by 
the  Soviet  Union  a year  ago.  By  drawing  attention 
to  the  testing  and  its  dangers,  we  hoped  that  others 
would  be  moved  to  urge  their  congressmen  to  put 
an  end  to  it. 

However,  we  decided  not  to  wave  our  hands  and 
smile  at  the  7,000  test  site  employees  who  would 
pass  us  in  buses  in  the  morning.  Such  friendliness 
seemed  like  approval  of  what  they  were  doing.  We 
wanted  them  to  reflect  on  their  actions,  and  one 
group  felt  that  confrontation  caused  by  blocking  the 
bus  with  a banner  across  the  road  would  assist  this 
process. 

Most  of  us— hand  in  hand  in  groups  of  three  or 
five—  would  trespass  by  walking  down  the  middle 
of  the  road  over  the  white  line  that  marked  the  off- 
limits  zone  of  the  Department  of  Energy  lands.  We 
crossed  the  white  line  over  and  over  in  our  minds. 

August  6,  6:00  a.m. 

On  Hiroshima  Day,  in  the  dawn  of  the  desert, 

I remembered  the  story  of  the  heroic  Japanese 
mother  who  saved  her  small  daughter.  The  mother, 
burned  purple  near  the  center  of  the  blast,  searched 
until  she  found  her  child.  Although  other  neighbors 
had  tried  to  lift  the  fallen  beam  that  pinned  down 
her  child,  only  the  mother’s  determination  suceeded 
in  freeing  the  girl.  The  mother  died  shortly  after. 

Bill  Rosse,  leader  of  the  Shoshone  tribe,  explained 
to  us  that  under  the  Treaty  of  1863,  these  lands  be- 
longed to  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation,  and  it  has 


not  been  with  their  consent  that  the  lands— 1/5  of 
Nevada— are  now  part  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
He  authorized  us  to  go  on  these  lands  for  peace  in 
the  world.  With  his  blessing,  “May  the  Great  Spirit 
shine  on  you  and  yours,”  we  set  off  toward  the 
white  line  where  the  deputies  waited. 

The  90  of  us  who  would  break  the  law  gathered 
in  our  small  groups.  More  than  half  of  us  had  never 
committed  civil  disobedience  before.  We  were  not 
“kooks,”  but  mothers  and  fathers,  teachers,  busi- 
ness people,  priests  and  nuns,  health  care  and  social 
workers.  There  were  people  from  many  religious 
groups  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
had  made  dramatic  sacrifices  to  be  there.  One  had 
given  up  a handsomely  paid  European  lecture  tour 
to  keep  his  commitment  to  cross  the  line  with  his 
mate.  Another  faced  divorce  if  he  went  to  jail. 

The  most  conservative  could  not  justify  nuclear 
testing  because  we  already  have  deterrence  with 
50,000  nuclear  bombs.  Most  of  us  felt  the  surplus 
bombs  offer  no  protection,  and  that  the  dangers 
of  accidental  detonation  and  the  possibility  of 
total  destruction  breed  moral  numbness  and 
despair. 

August  6,  10:30  a.m. 

Our  prayers  concentrated  on  a world  with  hope 
and  willingness  to  resolve  conflict  without  violence. 
Wave  after  wave,  slowly  we  walked  up  to  the  line, 
heard  the  officers’  warnings  that  we  would  be 
arrested  if  we  crossed.  With  the  conviction  that 
world  peace  is  our  number  one  priority,  I stepped 
across  the  line. 

The  officers  hand-cuffed  and  escorted  us  one 
by  one  to  the  buses.  We  were  driven  to  Beatty 
Community  Center  where  we  waited  for  arraign- 
ment. We  rested  and  shared  the  last  of  the  break- 
fast oranges  and  granola  bars.  The  handcuffs,  now 
officially  cut  off,  became  a sort  of  musical  percus- 
sion as  people  made  a zipping  noise  by  sliding 
them  back  and  forth.  We  didn’t  let  the  long  book- 
ing wait  become  grim  and  boring. 

August  6,  6:00  p.m. 

In  groups  of  about  20,  we  were  led  into  the 
court  room.  Judge  Sullivan  arraigned  all  90  of  us 
even  though  the  process  went  on  past  midnight. 

(Continued  on  page  1 78) 
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(Crossing:  Cont.  from  page  177) 

Although  our  responses  to  the  series  of  legal  ques- 
tions were  repetitive,  he  listened  attentively  to  our 
pleas  of  “nolo  contendere”  (no  contest).  Some 
pleaded  innocent— perhaps  on  the  grounds  that  the 
U.S.  Government  doesn’t  have  legal  authority  over 
Shoshone  lands— and  trial  dates  were  set. 

The  judge  allowed  each  of  us  to  give  testimony. 
We  heard  that  at  a previous  arraignment  he  had 
brought  his  grandchildren  into  the  courtroom  to 
hear  people’s  reasons  for  disobeying  the  law.  One 
in  our  group  gave  this  testimony: 

“Behind  all  the  legal  language  and  for- 
mality is  a reality  that  is  very  important. 

Today  is  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima.  There  is  a danger  of 
nuclear  weapons  being  used  today  in  great 
numbers.  That’s  why  we  are  here.  That’s 
why  those  who  have  come  before  and  will 
come  after  us  are  here.  If  there  is  anyone 
in  this  court  who  can  do  something  to 
help  us  with  our  goals,  I ask  you  to  do  it.” 

Nevadans  and  people  who  used  to  work  at  the 
test  site  also  spoke  out.  One  said,  “I  am  charged 
with  the  offense  of  trespassing  on  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  for  a few  seconds.  My  real  offense  was  work- 
ing for  a summer  there  in  1966.” 

August  6,  8:00  p.m. 

Back  at  the  Community  Center,  we  sat  on  the 
floor  and  shared  experiences.  We  discussed 
Ground  Zero’s  actions  in  Bangor,  Washington, 
that  drew  attention  to  the  “White  Train”  which 
carries  weapons  parts  through  the  country;  there 
was  the  old  woman  who  alone  stopped  the  train 
by  standing  on  the  tracks  with  a lit  candle  late  at 
night;  we  remembered  the  Plowshares  Eight,  who 
walked  into  General  Electric’s  King  of  Prussia 
plant  in  Pennsylvania  and  were  damaging  the 
casings  for  nuclear  warheads  before  they  were 
arrested. 

Our  action  was  a symbolic  one,  but  a few  people 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  take  daring  personal  risks 
and  dramatically  attempt  to  delay  a particular  test 
with  “back  country  action.”  They  carefully  plan 
logistics  so  that  by  jeep  and  by  foot  they  enter  the 
test  site  to  delay  the  actual  test.  They  feel  their 
personal  risk  is  less  than  the  risk  which  nuclear 


powers  take  with  the  whole  world.  The  Nevada 
Desert  Experience  does  not  recommend  this  form 
of  protest,  but  it  does  show  how  easily  penetrated 
these  “top  security”  locations  are.  What  many 
see  as  our  “protection”  may  be  openings  for  vul- 
nerability. 

Some  people  in  our  group  had  researched  the 
methods  used  to  set  off  nuclear  bombs  under- 
ground. The  shafts  are  drilled  about  two  miles 
down;  the  bombs  are  placed  in  steel  compartments 
that  become  vaporized  with  the  explosion.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  vents  that  snake  through  the  mesas 
are  doors  that  slam  shut  at  the  time  of  the  blast. 

On  TV  news  coverage,  spokesmen  claimed  the  sys- 
tem is  designed  so  that  no  radioactivity  escapes 
into  the  atmosphere.  Even  so,  wind  conditions  are 
carefully  checked— if  winds  are  blowing  toward 
Los  Angeles  during  a scheduled  test,  it  is  postponed. 

The  four-county  downwind  region’s  leukemia 
rate  had  risen  from  20%  below  the  national  average 
to  1-1/2  times  more  than  the  average  between  1957 
and  1974,  according  to  the  Utah  Cancer  Registry. 
Since  the  tests  went  underground,  seepage  has  not 
posed  a health  problem,  report  the  “Down winders,” 
a watchdog  group  that  studies  and  publicizes  each 
test.  However,  there  have  been  serious  miscalcula- 
tions and  fatal  accidents  at  the  test  site,  and  the 
Downwinders  have  requested  a Congressional  hear- 
ing on  safety  and  administrative  accountability. 

August  7,  2:00  a.m. 

We  were  assigned  to  jails  in  three  counties  and 
loaded  onto  buses.  During  the  two  hour  ride  to 
Tonopah,  where  I was  to  be  confined,  we  huddled 
or  stretched  out  on  the  floor.  The  tinny  sound  of 
country  music  from  the  driver’s  radio  blended 
with  the  sound  of  tires  on  the  road.  Someone  be- 
hind me  muttered,  “We’re  in  Nevada?  What  am  I 
doing  here?  Must  have  crossed  some  line— some 
line  in  my  mind,  some  line  in  the  desert. . . .” 

August  7,  4:00  a.m. 

We  arrived  at  Tonopah  jail.  The  gray-white  walls 
were  massive;  the  bars  a different  reality  than  the 
high-flown  words  of  yesterday.  Men  and  women 
were  separated  and  herded  into  small  “holding 
tanks,”  which  were  air-conditioned  and  bare.  We 
found  prison  jumpsuits  and  a few  sheets  on  a shelf, 
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and  the  28  of  us  lay  down  and  shared  a scrap  of 
this  and  a corner  of  that  for  warmth. 

Most  of  us  had  been  up  more  than  24  hours;  the 
floor  was  cold,  we  were  hungry,  and  yet  the  discom- 
fort was  diminished  by  the  feeling  that  we  were  in 
this  together.  Throughout  the  hot  day-time  desert 
hike,  the  15  hours  of  arraignment,  the  night  ride 
and  the  three  hours  on  the  floor  and  the  cold  oat- 
meal in  the  morning,  there  was  not  one  complaint. 

We  sang,  we  cried  and  laughed.  It  was  a joy  to 
be  with  these  people. 

August  7,  8:00  a.m. 

Eighteen  of  us  were  reassigned  to  a two-bedroom 
condominium  in  the  residential  section  of  town. 

The  deputies  called  it  “The  Annex”;  we  called  it 
“condomaximum,”  and  later  we  called  it  “home.” 

It  was  wall  to  wall  army  cots;  the  windows  were 
covered  up  with  army  blankets.  We  were  guarded 
24  hours  a day,  and  meals  were  cooked  in  the  jail 
and  delivered  by  the  deputy. 

Immediately,  everyone  shared  the  few  extra 
items  we  had  managed  to  bring— shampoo,  deodo- 
rant, a hair  brush,  chap-stick  and  the  rest  of  the 
home-made  chips.  There  was  enough  for  every- 
one. On  the  fifth  day,  we  watered  down  the 
shampoo,  but  it  worked  just  as  well. 

August  8,  (we  had  no  clock,  so  we  didn’t  think  of 
exact  times  any  more). 

The  hair  brush  was  taken  to  the  cemetery  so 
that  the  men  prisoners  we  met  there  could  brush 
their  hair,  too.  We  weeded  the  cemetery;  we  hoed, 
raked,  talked  and  sang;  we  were  glad  to  be  out  in 
the  open,  glad  to  do  more  than  what  was  asked  of 
us,  glad  to  be  together  or  alone  in  a far-off  corner 
if  we  wished.  The  sky  was  brilliant  blue;  the  hard, 
dry  crusty  earth  produced  thousands  of  succulent, 
small-leafed  weeds.  The  crushed  succulence  would 
spill  out  and  dampen  and  cool  our  blistering  hands. 

I never  would  have  imagined  how  sweating  under 
the  sun  in  a dark  blue  mechanics  suit  could  feel 
good.  Some  moments  it  seemed  nothing  mattered 
at  all  except  scraping  and  pulling  weeds. 

After  a few  hours,  inner  harmony  began  fading, 
giving  way  to  fatigue.  Three  from  our  group  were 
fasting.  One  of  these  women  was  working  near  me. 


She  was  the  one  who  was  hesitant  about  her  ability 
to  fast  and  work  in  the  sun.  Here  she  was  swinging 
her  hoe  far  over  her  head  and  chopping  large  weeds 
with  mighty  whacks.  She  started  attacking  a large 
clump  that  I had  given  up  on  shortly  before. 

Feeling  ashamed  of  myself  and  protective  of  her,  I 
urged  her  to  let  me  do  it.  She  pointed  to  another 
nearby  large  bush  and  suggested  I work  on  it.  We 
polished  off  those  bushes— both  of  us  exceeding 
our  expectations  of  ourselves. 

The  mortician,  who  was  also  volunteer  ceme- 
tery grounds-keeper,  fireman,  and  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  so  pleased  with 
our  work  that  he  brought  his  wife  and  two  small 
daughters  to  work  with  us  the  next  day.  He  even 
called  the  newspaper  photographer  to  take  our 
picture. 

August  9,  evening 

After  days  of  dust,  sweat,  grime,  dog  pooh  and 
paint,  we  washed  our  jail  jumpsuits  in  the  sink  and 
draped  them  over  the  back  fence.  We  had  no  change 
of  clothes  and  no  air  conditioner,  so  we  fashioned 
our  bed  sheets  in  a variety  of  unusual  styles. 
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We  “redecorated”  so  that  the  center  of  the 
livingroom  was  clear  for  entertainment.  To  allevi- 
ate boredom,  we  created  songs  and  poems;  we 
made  skits  and  improvised  dances.  We  began  as  18 
strangers  talking  about  world  peace  and  inner  peace; 
we  were  diverse,  and  yet  we  lived  in  harmony.  We 
worked  through  the  conflicts  we  did  have— mostly 
concerning  noise  level— with  compromise  and  under- 
standing. We  opened  to  each  other,  our  personali- 
ties unguarded. 

August  10,  morning 

Each  day  we  held  hands  in  a silent  prayer  circle, 
and  slowly,  spontaneously  voiced  our  thoughts: 

“I  pray  for  all  our  friends  and  loved  ones 
we  left  behind  who  are  supporting  us  through 
this  experience.” 

“.  . . for  those  in  less  humane  jails  and 
prisons  in  South  Africa  or  Central  America-” 

“.  . . or  South  Boston” 

“.  . . Chicago” 

“. . . L.A.  City” 

“Orange  County.  . .” 

“I  pray  for  forgiveness  for  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  Nagasaki  and  that  it  won’t  happen 
again.” 

“When  I opened  the  door  to  the  dog 
pound  where  we  volunteered  to  work,  the 
stench  and  flies  were  horrendous.  Even 
with  the  doors  open,  there  were  flies. 

Getting  used  to  them  reminds  me  that 
people  get  used  to  things— they  get  used 
to  powerlessness  and  pain  and  despair. 

May  I not  judge  them  so  quickly.” 

The  local  priest’s  arrival  was  the  main  event  of 
the  day.  An  altar  was  made  with  a bath  towel  on 
a cot.  We  were  not  all  Catholic,  but  we  all 
listened. 

Afterward,  the  priest  discussed  our  protest  with 
us  for  hours.  He  said  our  presence  in  Tonopah 
caused  people  to  question  their  roles  at  the  test  site. 

August  1 1 , afternoon 

The  length  of  the  sentences  varied  depending  on 


fines  paid,  whether  or  not  it  was  first  or  second 
offense,  etc.  The  last  few  days,  we  were  assigned 
back  to  the  jail  in  small  groups.  The  deputy,  whom 
we  always  greeted  with  delight,  called  us  up  ahead 
so  we’d  have  time  to  say  good-bye. 

The  last  discussions  focused  on  the  future  and 
what  we  had  learned.  My  step  across  the  line  at  the 
test  site  may  not  bring  about  great  changes  in  the 
world,  but  it  made  a difference  in  me.  I no  longer 
feel  so  strongly  the  need  for  guaranteed  results  be- 
fore I dare  to  act.  I’m  developing  some  faith  that 
my  mental  vision  of  peace  is  what  makes  the 
actualization  possible. 

I still  would  rather  enjoy  my  ordinary  life  with- 
out having  to  be  conspicuous.  But  I am  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  Washington’s  solutions  to  world 
problems,  and  I must  speak  out. 

Report  and  Concerns  of  Honolulu 
Friends  Meeting 

by  Eileen  Cain,  PYM  Representative 

Friends  in  Hawaii  wish  to  extend  their  aloha  to 
Friends  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Our  Meeting 
currently  has  92  members.  In  addition  to  the 
Meeting  on  Oahu,  there  are  worship  groups  on 
four  other  islands:  Big  Island  (Hawaii),  Kauai, 

Maui,  and  Molokai.  On  March  21  we  celebrated  the 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  Meeting 
and  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  our 
Meetinghouse. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  an  on- 
going concern  about  the  quality  of  our  worship. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  established  an  adult 
religious  education  discussion  group.  Some  of  the 
topics  we  have  studied  and  discussed  are:  the 
vocal  ministry,  preparation  for  worship,  techniques 
for  centering  down,  and  images  of  God.  We  feel 
that  this  group  has  had  a very  beneficial  effect  on 
our  Meeting  for  Worship. 

Largely  through  the  hard  work  of  our  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns  Committee,  the  Meeting  has 
been  active  in  various  projects,  such  as  peace  educa- 
tion for  children,  demonstrations  against  American 
use  of  military  force  in  Central  America,  and  expres- 
sions of  support  for  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
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University  of  Hawaii  who  do  not  wish  to  engage  in 
research  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  feminist  group  in  the  Meeting  has  been  net- 
working with  others  in  PYM  who  share  its  concerns. 

The  following  are  concerns  from  Honolulu 
Friends  Meeting: 

1 . We  are  interested  in  engaging  in  discussion 
about  effective  ways  for  Meetings  to  provide 
religious  education  for  children. 

2.  We  wish  to  explore  ideas  and  possible  recom- 
mendations for  creative  and  radical  reform  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  prisons. 

3.  We  are  concerned  about  a proposed  ban  on 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  Pacific,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  many  Pacific  nations  but  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

4.  While  native  Americans  on  the  U.S.  main- 
land have  some  provisions  for  self-determination, 
native  Hawaiians  do  not.  There  is  a movement 
among  native  Hawaiians  to  seek  self-determination 
and  redress  for  injustices  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Nuremberg  Actions:  Sustained  Nonviolent 
Witness  Begins  at  Weapons  Station 

by  David  Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Many  of  us  have  wondered  why  the  German 
people  did  not  try  to  block  the  trains  taking  Jews 
to  their  death  in  concentration  camps  during  the 
Third  Reich.  Perhaps  we  also  need  to  search  our 
own  consciences  as  to  whether  we  are  called  to 
try  to  block  the  trains  carrying  bombs,  munitions, 
death  and  destruction  to  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Central  America.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  than 
it  was  for  the  Germans  because  we  have  freedom 
of  speech  and  religion  in  this  country.  Unfortu- 
nately our  comfort  and  “security”  sometimes  get 
in  the  way  of  our  taking  risks  to  try  and  stop  these 
deathly  policies. 

Friends  from  several  Meetings  are  responding  to 
the  call  from  the  Veterans  Fast  for  Life/Veterans 
Peace  Action  Teams,  and  joining  with  veterans, 
people  in  the  religious  community,  the  Pledge  of 
Resistance,  and  others  in  organizing  the  “Nurem- 


berg Actions”— an  ongoing  nonviolent  witness  to 
protest  and  help  blockade  trains  at  the  Concord 
Naval  Weapons  Station,  which  are  taking  bombs, 
munitions  and  other  arms  to  ships  bound  for 
Central  America.  This  nonviolent  witness,  in  which 
concerned  people  are  putting  their  bodies  between 
the  bombs  and  bullets  and  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  destined  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador, 
began  June  10  and  will  continue  as  long  as  there 
are  people  to  maintain  a nonviolent  presence  at 
the  tracks. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Nuremberg  trials  spelled 
out  the  principle  that  individuals  are  responsible 
for  obeying  international  law  and  for  acting  to 
stop  crimes  against  humanity,  even  if  their  govern- 
ments do  not. 

We  hope  that  wave  after  wave  of  people  can 
come  forward  ready  to  help  stop  these  shipments 
of  death  to  the  people  in  Central  America.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  weapons  and  ammunition  are  be- 
ing shipped  regularly  to  Central  America  from 
Concord.  We  hope  this  campaign  can  become  a 
model  for  similar  projects  at  military  facilities 
which  are  supporting  the  war  in  Central  America 
in  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 

Come  or  better  yet,  bring  a group  from  your 
Meeting  to  join  this  nonviolent  witness  as  partici- 
pants in  the  Nuremberg  Actions  to  uphold  interna- 
tional law.  Or  come  as  support  people  holding 
banners  next  to  the  tracks  and  assisting  those  who 
may  be  arrested.  Come  for  a day,  a week,  once  a 
month,  or  for  as  long  as  you  can. 

There  is  a deeply  caring  and  supportive  group 
of  people  at  the  tracks  and  you  would  make  a wel- 
come addition.  It  is  a profound  experience  getting 
to  know  these  veterans  who  have  fought  and  killed 
for  their  country’s  lies,  and  are  now  ready  to  risk 
and  spend  time  in  jail  to  try  to  stop  the  killing  of 
their  borthers  and  sisters  in  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  and  prevent  a repeat  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

For  more  information,  contact  Nuremberg 
Actions  at  (415)  933-7850,  c/o  Mount  Diablo 
Peace  Center,  65  Eckley  Lane,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94898.  Concord  is  35  miles  east  of  San  Francisco 
on  Suisun  Bay.  If  you  cannot  come,  contributions 
are  welcome  to  Nuremberg  Actions. 
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Report  from  Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting 

On  May  3,  1987,  Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting 
adopted  the  following  Minute: 

Janet  Bullock  and  Violette  Duroux  have 
requested  that  they  be  married  under  the  care 
of  Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting.  The  Clear- 
ness Committee  appointed  to  meet  with  them 
has  heartily  recommended  that  this  request  be 
approved.  We  are  united  in  recognizing  Janet’s 
and  Violette’s  commitment  to  each  other. 

After  long  searching  and  much  discussion,  the 
Meeting  has  agreed  to  proceed  with  celebrating 
this  commitment  as  a marriage,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  Friends  who  still  have  reserva- 
tions but  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way.  Of 
these  latter,  the  following  wish  to  be  recorded: 
Herb  Dimock,  Margaret  Dimock,  Susannah 
Matthay,  Steward  Mulford  and  Harriette  Smith. 

It  was  in  August  of  1986  that  Janet  Bullock  and 
Violette  Duroux,  valued  members  of  the  Meeting,  re- 
quested a Clearness  Committee  to  help  them  “clarify 
and  prepare  for  the  journey  of  our  lives  together  in 
a committed  relationship.”  Such  a committee  was 
appointed  and  met  with  them  in  five  different  ses- 
sions during  the  fall.  Early  in  those  sessions,  they 
decided  that  they  would  like  their  commitment  and 
celebration  to  be  called  a “marriage.” 

At  the  January,  1987,  Meeting  for  Business  of 
the  Grass  Valley  Friends,  the  Clearness  Committee 
brought  in  their  hearty  recommendation  that 
Janet  and  Violette  be  married  under  the  care  of  the 
Meeting.  The  Meeting  responded  at  that  time  with 
a warm  recognition  of  their  deep  relationship,  and 
approved  the  celebration  of  such  a commitment. 
However,  Friends  were  not  in  unity  on  calling  a 
same-sex  relationship  “a  marriage.” 

Then  proceeded  several  months  of  discussions  at 
Business  Meetings,  two  Threshing  Sessions,  one 
special  Called  Meeting  and  a “Committee  of  Eight” 
Meeting  to  work  on  the  wording  of  a minute  which 
might  be  considered  for  acceptance.  On  May  3, 

1987,  after  more  discussion  and  modifications,  the 
above  minute  was  approved. 
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This  has  been  a long  process  for  our  Meeting. 

We  have  come  to  know  one  another  more  deeply— 
are  able  now  to  be  more  open,  sharing  negative  as 
well  as  positive  feelings.  We  have  all  grown, 
stretched  both  hearts  and  minds,  with  our  different 
points  of  view.  Though  we  have  spoken  at  times  in 
irritation,  anger,  and  impatience  at  some  of  these 
sessions,  we  have  also  felt  and  expressed  love,  car- 
ing and  patience.  We  now  accept  our  different 
perceptions,  and  we  reaffirm  our  love  and  respect 
for  each  other.  What  a challenge  and  opportunity 
it  has  been  for  our  Meeting— this  testing  of  our 
Quaker  faith,  and  our  practice  of  it! 

During  the  coming  months,  we  will  use  our  new 
ability  to  speak  with  each  other  on  a deeper  level. 
We  will  continue  to  discuss  controversial  issues 
such  as  the  Quaker  Decision-Making  Process, 
Christian  and  Non-Christian  terminology,  the 
meaning  of  marriage;  but  now,  we  will  share  with 
new  openness  and  a new  appreciation  of  our 
Meeting  as  our  extended  family,  whom  we  love 
“no  matter  what.” 

This  summer,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the 
planning  of  a jouous  celebration  for  Violette 
Duroux  and  Janet  Bullock.  The  arrangements 
committee  has  been  appointed,  and  the  marriage 
will  take  place  in  the  early  Fall. 

Lois  W.  Bailey,  Clerk, 

Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting 

An  Appeal  from  Carmen  Broz  for 
Nicaragua 

Dear  Friends, 

Nicaragua  is  a unique  experience.  I am  sure  it 
will  mark  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Its  realities 
are  stark.  Sharing  my  life  with  what  here  is  a mid- 
dle class  family,  I am  daily  aware  of  what  the 
United  States  embargo  is  doing  to  this  poor,  proud 
nation.  Dona  Cayetana,  my  lovely  landlady, 
spends  her  mornings  standing  in  lines  to  procure 
food.  Even  so,  meat,  chicken,  eggs,  milk,  rice  and 
beans  are  scarce.  At  the  present  time  we  are  eating 
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potatoes.  Nicaragua  just  received  a large  donation 
of  potatoes  from  East  Germany,  and  we  are  eating 
them  mashed,  boiled,  in  salads,  etc. 

The  poor  barrio  that  was  the  great  concern  of 
my  predecessor  has  become  my  concern  as  well. 

I’ve  been  working  with  the  grass  roots  organization, 
the  Comite  de  Defensa  Sandinista , and  together 
with  the  65  families  that  live  in  the  barrio  we  es- 
tablished that  the  first  need  to  be  met  was  easy 
access  to  drinking  water.  Confident  that  Palo  Alto 
Meeting,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  other  solidarity 
groups  would  respond,  I offered  that  I would  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  materials  needed  to  bring 
water  to  each  household;  the  inhabitants  will  open 
and  fill  up  the  ditches,  and  INAA  (the  water  com- 
pany) will  provide  the  technical  assistance.  An 
approximate  budget  prepared  by  INAA  and  which 
I am  enclosing  shows  that  the  equivalent  of 
$1,000.00  will  pay  for  the  materials  one  can  get 
in  Nicaragua.  We  are  asking  CEP  AD— the  umbrella 
Protestant  organization— to  search  for  a group  that 
would  donate  and  bring  the  65  water  meters.  There 
are  two  types  of  valves  that  we  will  need  to  bring 
into  the  country,  but  I do  not  think  that  they  are 
terribly  expensive.  I am  sure  that  a budget  of 
$2,000.00  will  pay  for  the  whole  project  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  water  meters.  Any  amount  Friends 
can  contribute,  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

I have  a partial  census  of  the  barrio  that  shows 
117  children  under  age  12.  Of  those,  67  are  under 
five.  All  these  babies  are  left  under  the  care  of  not 
much  older  siblings  in  the  dust,  filth  and  depression 
of  the  barrio.  My  next  project  is  a day  care  center. 
But  first  water. 

Keep  Nicaragua  in  your  prayers.  Do  whatever 
you  can  to  stop  the  senseless  and  cruel  aggression 
of  the  United  States  against  this  unique  and  mar- 
velous experiment.  Nicaragua  and  the  dreams  of 
its  revolution  must  survive  if  we  want  a Central 
America  free  from  intervention,  exploitation  and 
poverty. 

Love, 

Carmen  Broz, 

Apartado  Postal  No.  253, 

Leon,  Nicaragua 

[Friends  wishing  to  support  this  project  may  send 


checks  payable  to  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting  ear- 
marked “for  water  system  in  Leon,”  c/o  Maureen 
Jaquette,  Treasurer,  258  Cherry  Ave.,  Los  Altos, 
CA  94022.] 

Book  Reviews 

Liberating  the  Early  American  Dream:  A way  to 
transcend  the  Capitalist /Communist  dilemma  non- 
violently.  Alfred  F.  Andersen.  272  pp.  Tom  Paine 
Institute  and  Transaction,  Inc.,  1985. 

by  Leonard  Joy,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

Alfred  Andersen’s  foremost  concern  in  this 
book  is  the  inequity  of  our  contemporary  society. 
While  he  relates  what  he  has  to  say  to  the  wider 
world,  including  explicitly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
focuses  primarily  on  the  United  States  and  what 
he  sees  as  the  failure  to  realize  its  early  ideals.  He 
analyzes  where  we  have  gone  wrong  and  suggests 
where  we  need  to  go  if  our  society  is  to  live  up 
to  its  aspirations. 

Andersen  sees  inequity  as  rooted  in  unequal 
access  to  Earth’s  natural  heritage  rather  than  in  the 
growth  of  capital  and  the  advance  of  technology. 
As  remedy  he  proposes  not  fair  shares  in  land  use 
but  fair  shares  of  the  rental  value  of  land.  Every- 
one should  be  credited  with  income  amounting 
to  their  equal  share  of  the  total  rental  value  of  all 
land;  and  those  using  land  should  be  debited  the 
assessed  rental  value  of  that  land.  Thus  those  who 
occupied  land  to  the  value  of  their  “fair  share” 
would  neither  make  nor  receive  any  payment. 

They  would  be  free  to  do  with  that  land  what  they 
wished  provided  it  was  ecologically  sound  and  hu- 
mane. Those  occupying  land  to  a value  above  that 
of  their  entitlement  would  need  to  be  able  to  cover 
their  rental  cost  by  using  the  resource  profitably. 
Entrepreneurs  with  ideas,  management  ability  and 
the  willingness  to  take  risks  would  continue  to 
profit  from  innovative  and  productive  enterprise. 
Hence,  what  Andersen  calls  our  present  “free  enter- 
prise capitalism,”  with  all  its  inequities,  would  give 
way  to  “fair  shares  capitalism”— the  early  American 
dream.  This  would,  by  Andersen’s  caluclations, 
ensure  a family  of  four  a minimum  of  $14,000  a 
year  (1985  dollars)  and,  thus,  both  reduce  inequity 

(Continued  on  page  184) 
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and  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  extreme  economic 
deprivation. 

A major  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  American 
Constitution  does  not  promote  and  support  fairness 
and  that  it  calls,  therefore,  for  amendment.  Fol- 
lowing an  analysis  and  critique  of  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  Constitution,  proposals  for  change  are 
made.  These  include  moves  toward  a community- 
based  political  structure,  consensus  decision-making 
processes  and  the  creation  of  a branch  to  monitor 
fairness  in  the  impact  of  the  laws  and  their  applica- 
tion. These  are  fundamental  proposals  which  call 
for  serious  evaluation. 

Among  the  issues  raised  by  Andersen  is  that  of 
the  role  of  universities.  He  is  concerned  that  the 
universities  propel  us  in  unconsidered  directions 
and  at  an  unmanageable  pace.  He  argues  that  their 
decisions  about  research  programs  are  too  often  ir- 
responsible and  immoral.  His  proposals  with  regard 
to  this  problem— aimed  at  turning  universities  into 
moral  communities— place  great  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  students  in  pressing  for  greater  responsibility. 
But  he  has  little  to  say  about  the  influence  of  the 
sources  of  university  funding  or  of  the  perceptions 
that  university  scientists  have  about  the  social  role 
of  science  and  scientists. 

In  order  to  read  this  book,  I found  it  necessary 
to  discipline  myself  to  listing,  for  deferred  consider- 
ation, the  myriad  issues  that  it  raised  for  me.  I 
shall  indicate  only  two  of  those  that  touched  me 
most  insistently. 

Andersen’s  proposals  with  regard  to  the  income 
from  land  attempt  to  address  what  he  sees  as  a 
major  defect  of  free  enterprise  capitalism:  that  it 
generates  major  inequities  and  leaves  many  deprived. 
What  he  does  not  address,  however,  is  the  concern 
that  it  leads  people  to  treat  others  as  means  to  their 
own  ends.  Is  this  a valid  concern?  If  so,  is  it  a prior 
concern?  Is  it  inherent  in  capitalism,  including 
the  “fair  shares”  version  he  advocates,  or  not? 

What  sort  of  institutional  changes  would  address 
this  and  how  do  they  relate  to  those  that  Andersen 
proposes? 

With  regard,  again,  to  his  proposals  on  land: 

What  gives  any  of  us,  as  trustees  of  our  natural 
heritage  and  the  improvements  made  by  previous 


generations,  the  right  to  unearned  income  from 
this  heritage? 

Regardless  of  our  acceptance  of  his  premises  or 
his  conclusions,  Andersen  challenges  us  to  clarify 
our  own  thinking  and,  perhaps,  to  contribute  to 
a dialogue.  Reflective  dialogue  on  the  issues  that 
he  raises  is  sorely  needed. 

In  God  We  Live , Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  No.  268, 
1986,  by  Warren  Ostrom 

by  Judith  Brown,  University  Meeting,  Seattle 

Friends’ ways  are  neither  theological  nor  creedal, 
but  experiential.  If  that  is  true,  we  need  to  share 
our  experience  of  the  divine  in  our  lives,  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  Reading  historical  accounts 
from  early  Friends  about  their  experience  of  the 
Spirit  gives  us  depth;  but  we  need  to  know  what 
today’s  experiencers  find  of  God  in  day  to  day 
living.  In  this  pamphlet  Warren  Ostrom  describes 
his  experience  of  the  Spirit  as  one  with  wholeness, 
warmth  and  meaning. 

The  pamphlet’s  power  springs  from  the  author’s 
simple  writing  style  and  the  resonance  of  the  ordi- 
nary experiences  he  describes.  In  his  first  section, 
Warren  Ostrom  suggests  natural  phenomena  can 
be  indicative  of  our  inner  lives.  He  uses  geese,  the 
number  of  geese  he  sees  on  a pond  from  his  office 
window,  as  signals  of  the  trueness  of  his  course 
through  his  ordinary  days.  Many  of  us  take  things, 
in  nature  as  signs,  and  most  of  us  have  a stack  of 
good  and  bad  early  religious  experiences.  We  re- 
flect more  richly  on  our  own  signals  when  we  read 
this  writer’s  account  of  what  he  takes  for  signs.  It 
is  provocative  of  contemplation  to  compare  our 
earlier  religious  experiences  with  Warren  Ostrom’s 
orthodox  experience  as  a very  young  man. 

In  the  section  entitled  “The  Gound  of  Being,” 
the  writer  describes  God  in  terms  of  what  he  has 
felt.  “My  true  nature,  my  deepest  nature,  is  part 
of  God.  God  is  the  building  substance  of  all 
reality.  When  I cut  through  to  what  is  at  the  core 
of  my  soul— I find  not  only  pure  me  but  pure  God, 
and  union  in  God  with  all  reality.  There  is  no  real 
‘me’  apart  from  God,  although  God  is,  of  course, 
far  more  than  me.”  One  of  the  brief  pamphlet’s 
good  surprises  is  Ostrom’s  version  of  what  each 

(Continued  on  page  185) 
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Announcement 

Friends  Southwest  Center  Seeks  New  Members 

The  Center  was  founded  in  1974  by  a group  of 
Friends  from  Tucson  and  Philadelphia  as  an  inten- 
tional community  advocating  Quaker  principles, 
on  a land  trust  of  sixty-eight  acres  in  southeastern 
Arizona,  one  hundred  miles  from  Tucson  and 
twenty-one  miles  from  Mexico. 

Our  is  an  actively  reliant,  low  budget  community 
whose  residents  are  deeply  interested  in  social 
issues  on  all  levels.  Ours  is  a healthful  life  in  a 
high  mountain  valley  with  clean  air  and  good  water, 
sunlight  abounding,  brilliant  night  skies  and  birds 
year  round. 

We  think  FSC  (as  we  call  it)  may  be  the  most 
economical  of  middle-class  intentional  communities. 
We  do  not  have  an  entrance  fee  and  a resident’s 
monthly  share  of  community  expenses  is  $55.  Al- 
though we  welcome  loans  from  members,  we  do 
not  want  anyone  prevented  by  lack  of  money  from 
applying  or  being  accepted.  All  loans  are  repayable 
on  three  months’  notice  and  are  eligible  for  6% 
interest  annually. 

The  nine  members  of  the  community  at  present 
were  raised  on  either  coast  or  in  the  mid-west;  and 
all  of  us  find  the  Arizona  summers  pleasanter  than 
back  home.  We  live  here  at  4,100  feet  and  nights 
are  always  cool. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  moving  or  wintering  in  a 
warmer  climate,  please  write  us.  We  seek  members 
and  we  welcome  snowbirds. 

Please  write:  Dorothy  C.  Walker,  President, 
Friends  Southwest  Center,  Route  1 Box  170, 
McNeal,  AZ  85617. 


( Reviews : Cont.  from  page  184) 

of  the  phrases  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  means. 
Again,  all  the  terms  are  experiential.  Ancient 
phrases  reinterpreted  begin  to  live  again. 

Another  section  of  the  pamphlet  depicts  the 
author’s  experience  of  the  changing  forms  of 
divinity:  “God-as-me  breathes  God-as-air;  all  of 
these  God-as’s  extend  backward  and  forward 
through  and  beyond  time  and  space,  connecting 
with  all  substance,  all  energy,  all  consciousness, 
all  emptiness.”  Today  there  is  much  written  and 
spoken  about  the  world  as  one,  without  boun- 
daries. Reading  about  this  writer’s  account  of 
boundlessness  makes  the  phenomenon  more  real, 
the  experience  more  possible  for  us. 

The  pamphlet  excites  those  of  us  active  in 
Seattle’s  University  Meeting  in  still  another  way: 
we’ve  discovered  someone  we  know  has  a rich 
spiritual  life  and  can  write  about  it  with  verve. 

[This  pamphlet  is  available  in  the  AFSC  Book 
Store,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.] 
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Memorial  Minutes 

Domingo  Ricart 

May  9,  1901  - April  21,  1987 

Domingo  Ricart’s  formative  years  were  spent 
in  Barcelona  and  France.  His  interest  in  history 
and  religion  led  him  from  the  University  of 
Barcelona,  where  he  obtained  his  first  degrees,  to 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes  in  Paris,  where  he  secured 
his  most  advanced  diplomas.  Early  in  life  he  was 
disappointed  with  the  dogmatism  of  his  native 
Catholicism  and  sought  solace  and  inspiration  in 
the  Spanish  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance:  Teresa  de  Jesus,  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Fray 
Luis  de  Leon,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Juan 
de  Valde's,  Luis  Vives,  and  Raimundo  Lulio,  among 
many  others.  He  was  also  a fervent  lover  and  de- 
fender of  his  Catalan  language.  His  beloved  wife 
Margarita  (d.  1977),  whom  he  married  in  1932, 
was  a life-long  companion  who  shared  his  commit- 
ted spirituality  and  sense  of  social  service.  He  is 
survived  by  his  daughter  Ricky  Frost,  who  lives  and 
teaches  in  Boulder,  two  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren. 

Out  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
Domingo  Ricart  was  destined  not  only  to  care  for 
and  most  probably  save  from  death  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  orphaned,  abandoned 
or  evacuated  children  who  streamed  to  Barcelona 
from  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  but  also  to  find 
his  spiritual  and  compassionate  home  first  with 
the  International  English  Quaker  Relief  mission 
and  later  with  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

He  escaped  from  Barcelona  with  one  of  the  last 
groups  of  evacuated  children,  in  the  bitter  cold 
of  January,  1939,  one  half  hour  before  the  arrival 
of  Franco’s  army.  He  arrived  in  southern  France, 
at  once  helping  his  wife  in  running  a home  for 
refugee  children.  It  was  a short  spell  of  relief 
from  war;  when  the  Germans  arrived  he  left  again, 
and  arrived  in  London,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  infant  daughter.  He  lived  and  taught  there  at 
the  London  Polytechnic  School,  soon  joining  the 
Religious  Society.  England  was  his  home  until 
1947. 

The  period  before  he  came  to  England,  1936- 


1939,  was  truly  that  of  his  golden  or  heroic  years, 
not  only  because  of  the  enormous  good  he  did  with 
the  Quaker  relief  mission,  but  also  because  he  found 
love,  companionship,  and  an  occasion  to  serve  and 
to  know  deep  spirituality.  In  this  strange  period  of 
ours— at  once  so  progressive  and  so  barbaric,  which 
may  pass  into  history  as  the  century  of  holocaust 
and  murder  on  an  unprecedented  scale— it  is  won- 
derful that  such  an  exceptional  person  as  Domingo 
existed,  and  those  who  did  not  know  him  are  sure- 
ly the  poorer  for  it.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1947  and  taught  Spanish  literature  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  until  his  retirement  in  1974. 

He  was  emeritus  professor  from  that  institution. 

This  kind  and  modest  man,  afflicted  with  a 
slight  deformity  of  the  back  due  to  poor  nutrition 
and  perhaps  neglect  in  childhood,  was  a quiet  and 
retiring  person,  but  full  of  passion.  He  was  also  a 
scholar  of  distinction.  Among  his  many  volumes 
and  articles  in  Spanish  and  English  one  can  per- 
haps single  out  his  Antologia  espiritual  (1951 , pub- 
lished under  the  Quaker  Pendle  Hill  editorship). 

It  is  a moving  record  of  mystic  and  pacifist  religious 
thought  of  Spanish  authors  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  our  day.  It  may  well  be,  as  he  asserts,  that  the 
Spanish  mystics  inspired  the  thought  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  Quakerism,  for  key  Spanish  works 
were  early  translated  in  London  and  found  their 
way  in  to  the  library  of  George  Fox.  Domingo 
blossomed  as  a scholar-professor  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  where  he  produced  the  majority  of  his 
publications.  Upon  retirement,  he  tried  various 
places  and  climates:  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico, 
Boulder,  Colorado,  at  first,  and  even  his  native 
Barcelona.  But  he  was  not  happy  there.  As  he 
said  so  simply:  “No  se  puede  volver”—  one  can- 
not return. 

Out  of  the  gigantic  diaspora  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Domingo  Ricart  was  more  or  less  con- 
demned, as  many  other  fellow  Europeans,  to  be- 
come a cosmopolitan  citizen  of  the  world,  at 
home  in  Barcelona,  Paris,  London,  Lawrence, 

Costa  Rica  (where  he  directed  a student  program), 
Mexico  City,  or  again  and  finally  Boulder,  yet  al- 
ways longing  for  a lost  home  and  the  tasty  cooking 
of  his  youth.  He  was,  nevertheless,  very  much  at 
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home  among  us  during  his  last  years,  between  his 
family  and  the  Boulder  Friends’  Meeting,  as  well 
as  among  his  colleagues  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
of  our  University,  who  extended  to  him  the  honor 
of  a Visiting  Professorship. 

Now  that  he  has  left  us,  his  life  will  acquire  a 
perhaps  mythical  and  exemplary  dimension.  Only 
a book-length  biography  could  do  justice  to  his 
rich  and  gallant  life.  He  had  a world-wide  connec- 
tion with  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  not  to  mention  London,  Paris,  and 
Barcelona  Meetings,  where  he  is  warmly  remem- 
bered; he  also  had  a crucial  and  influential  connec- 
tion with  our  Mexican  Friends  whose  Casa  de  Los 
Amigos  in  Mexico  City  was  founded  by  that  other 
Spanish  Quaker  and  now  legendary  Friend,  Herberto 
Sein. 

Domingo  Ricart’s  kindness  and  inner  light  al- 
ways shone:  it  graced  the  life  of  all  those,  family 
and  friends  alike,  who  knew  and  loved  him.  His 
memory  will  not  leave  us;  his  legacy  will  continue 
to  grow  and  endure. 

[A  Memorial  Meeting  was  held  for  Domingo 
on  May  9,  1987,  at  Boulder  Meeting.] 

Glenn  Warren  Porter 

Our  beloved  member,  Glenn  Porter,  was  serving 
San  Francisco  Meeting  as  Clerk  of  its  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
committee  responsibility  which  he  had  carried  for 
eight  years.  Prior  to  that  Glenn  taught  the  children 
of  First  Day  School  as  a continuation  of  his  educa- 
tional concerns.  His  humor,  wit,  playfulness  and 
his  faithfulness  in  carrying  out  responsibilities  helped 
to  make  our  spiritual  community  a happy  and  de- 
pendable experience.  In  Glenn’s  illness  (he  suffered 
from  AIDS  Related  Complex  diseases),  he  acted 
with  great  courage,  still  concerned  for  others,  often 
offering  help  where  he  could,  insisting  on  being  of 
use  even  beyond  his  strength. 

Glenn’s  intellectual  honesty  and  his  spiritual 
philosophy  were  well-stated  in  his  letter  of  applica- 
tion to  become  a member  of  the  Religious  Society 
which  he  wrote  in  1976: 

. . . My  journey  from  intellectual  realiza- 


tion to  deeper  understanding  has  been  quite 
slow;  learning  to  dwell  in  a silence  that  is 
more  than  a concept  has  been  difficult.  My 
faith  is  strong,  though  I am  not  always  mind- 
ful of  the  Spirit  which  guides  us  to  more 
direct  and  selfless  feelings,  thoughts  and 
actions.  It  has  more  of  a basis  in  daily  inter- 
actions than  in  continued  readings  and  “sig- 
nificant” religious  experiences  (which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  demonstrable  explanations). 

. . . “Thy  will  be  done”  rises  above 
idealism  as  it  affirms  a commitment  to 
what  is  essential  to  life.  I no  longer  feel 
in  any  way  removed  from  that  life  to  which 
I belong.  Since  I feel  connected  with  that 
Spirit  which  manifests  within  the  world,  feel 
the  bond  within  Meeting  for  Worship,  and 
have  no  other  religious  affiliations,  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  that  I not  remain  apart 
from  the  task  of  membership. 

Glenn  was  born  on  July  20,  1937,  and  he  died 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  1986.  He  was  at  work 
on  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Glenn  was  employed  by  the  Richmond  School 
District  as  a teacher  of  the  learning  disabled.  He 
is  survived  by  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Gene 
and  Doris  Porter  of  San  Francisco. 

A Memorial  Meeting  was  held  at  Friends  Center 
on  November  8,  1986. 


(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  1 74) 

And  in  our  small  worship-fellowship  group  at 
IMYM,  Kenneth  Boulding’s  reassurance,  “Every- 
thing we  do  affects  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 
So  even  small  efforts  count.” 

Refreshed  by  an  inspiring  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  where  Quaker  process  made  way  for  cre- 
ative actions,  I turned  to  the  tasks  of  production 
for  this  issue,  to  find  that  the  passage  from  First 
Corinthians  and  Kenneth  Boulding’s  quotation 
above  are  the  leitmotif  of  the  lives  of  our  writer 
contributors,  as  well. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Children’s  Photo  Exchange 

Friends’  children  ages  7 to  12  are  asked 
to  bring  “snap  shots”  (candid  photos)  of 
themselves  to  Yearly  Meetings  (both  PYM 
and  NPYM)  to  be  exchanged  with  Soviet 
children  on  Floyd  Schmoe’s  visit  to  the 
USSR  next  Spring.  This  is  part  of  an  “I  See 
You”  exchange  planned  by  Floyd  and 
Seattle’s  “Sister  City”  program. 
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Editorial  Position  Open 


The  Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  offers  a half-time  position  as  editor  of  the 
new  quarterly  journal  and  newsletter,  Unity  with 
Nature.  The  position  is  presently  half-time,  salary 
$7,000,  and  both  will  increase  as  the  job  grows. 
Money  for  salary  and  publication  expenses  is  not 
yet  in  hand,  but  the  Committee  is  confident  it 
will  be  raised.  We  also  believe  that  this  magazine 
has  enormous  potential  and  will  fill  a demand  for 
information,  communication,  and  direction  that 
is  increasing  with  every  passing  day.  The  editor 
must  have  skills  in  writing,  editing,  design  and 
layout.  He  or  she  need  not  undertake  fund- 
raising, business  management,  printing,  and 
mailing.  Non-Friends  may  apply.  Start  August 
15,  1987.  Send  resume  and  ideas  to  Robert 
Schutz,  7899  St.  Helena  Road,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95404.  Every  item  in  this  announcement  is 
negotiable. 

Book  Review  Addendum 

Friends  may  or der  Facing  Social  Revolution 
by  Jack  Powelson  from  the  AFSC  Bookstores  at 
980  N.  Fair  Oaks  Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA  91102  and 
2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121,  or  from 
Horizon  Society  Publications,  45  Bellevue  Dr., 
Boulder,  CO  80302.  $6.95  plus  postage  and  tax. 


